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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


July,  1996  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  September  1,  1996,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 


2485-MT  Sergej  Sazonenkov,  P.  O.  Box  24,  LT-4761  Visaginas  - 1,  Lithuania 

(World  Wide  Coins  Prior  to  1945) 


2486  M.  E.  Cribbs,  FTEXACO  - Kuwait,  2000  Westchester  Ave.,  White 

Plains,  New  York  10650 

(Ancients  & Medieval,  British  Coins) 


Correction  of  May  listing: 

2483-MT  Arthur  W.  Kay,  P.  O.  Box  61675,  Sunnyvale,  California  94086 


Life  Memberships 

Life  Memberships  are  available  to  members  of  three  years’  standing  upon  application 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  payment  of  the  $200.00  fee.  Conditional  Life 
Membership  is  available  upon  payment  of  $60.00  down  and  four  quarterly  payments 
of  $35.00. 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


DaSILVA,  Adriano  Nery 
MULLAN,  Bill 
PORTER,  Gerald 


Donation 

$5.50  Cash 
$25.00  Cash 
$4.50  Cash 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Preference  of  Use 


General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  N1 
Library: 
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Cecil  Webster 


FE75.FlaH:1996:CIP4 

FLATT,  HORACE  P. 

The  Coins  of  Independent  Peru.  Vol.  IV.  The  Pasco  and  Arequipa 
Mints. 

Pub.  1996,  127pp,  illus. 

NI  Purchase 


JC20.JenJ:  1995:DC 

NENSEN,  JORGEN  STEEN,  Editor 

Danish  coins  from  the  11th  century  in  the  Royal  Collection  of  coins 
and  medals. 

Pub.  1995,  17 lpp,  illus. 

KA20.WilH:1995:CDC 
WILSKI,  HANS 

Countermarks  on  Ottoman  Coins. 

Pub.  1995,  33 lpp,  illus. 

H.  The  NI  Library  is  now  on-line,  and  is  prepare  to  accept  requests  for  books,  or 
information,  via  e-mail.  Our  address  is:  <ghuIse@moose.ncia.net>. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS  FOR  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  1997-1998  TERM  OF 
OFFICE: 

As  required  by  Article  IV,  Section  1.  a.  of  the  By-Laws,  we  are  issuing  a call  for 
nominations  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
TWO  At-Large  Directors  to  serve  the  calendar  years  of  1997  and  1998. 

All  nominations  must  be  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  will  be  accepted  throughout 
the  month  of  August,  1996. 

The  Secretary  will  contact  all  nominees  to  secure  their  acceptance  and  ascertain  that 
they  will  agree  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  office  for  which  they  have  been 
nominated. 


Ross  Schraeder,  Secretary 
P.  O.  Box  670013 
Dallas,  TX  75367-0013 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Publisher  responds  to  "Book  News"  letter 

I just  received  your  May  1996  N1  Bulletin  with  the  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Boling 
in  which  he  says,  "...I  found  so  many  errors  in  the  description  of  currencies  in  which 
I am  expert."  Attached  are  xeroxes  of  our  complete  correspondence  with  the 
gentleman. 

Please  note  that,  along  with  immediate  refund  of  book  price,  postage,  and  return 
postage,  we  asked  if  he  might  point  out  briefly  the  errors  uncovered  (all  in  the  Japan 
section),  which  he  indeed  did,  to  wit:  goryoban  (not  gory  oban,  though  text  explained 
it  as  a 5 ryo  or  half  oban),  two  copper  100-mon  coins  (misidentified  as  lead),  a 1904 
note  (mislabeled  1874)  and  emperor  Mutsuhito  (not  Mitsuhito).  Please  note  we 
replied  we  were  having  the  entire  section  rechecked  and  did  indeed  recheck  the  entire 
book. 

The  result  was  a corrected  edition  published  (spiralbound,  the  perfect  bound  edition 
in  press)  April  22,  1996,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  immediately  to  the  ANA  library 
after  we  phoned  the  librarian.  The  new  edition  includes  an  added  subsection  on 
ancient  accounting,  minor  added  evidence  of  silver  use  in  ancient  Akkad  and  Syria, 
a rewrite  of  the  Japan  chapter,  and  a minor  update  of  the  Beyond  Tangible  Money 
section,  plus  substantial  additions  to  the  Bibliography  and  Index.  As  we  notified 
ANA  librarian  Lynn  Chen,  an  Errata  Sheet  is  being  sent  to  all  purchasers  of  the  1996 
edition  plus  printouts  of  the  Ancient  Accounting  and  Japan  sections  at  no  charge. 

We  hope  you  can  print  this  letter  to  at  least  set  the  record  straight. 

A.  M.  Blair 

Northcountry  Publishing  Co. 
Alexandria,  Minnesota 

**********************-,V********************  ***-.'.-Vr*',V**-.V**  ************** 

ANCIENT  COINS  AVAILABLE  AT  ORIGINAL  FACE  VALUE! 

Joel  Anderson,  Merced,  California,  NI  #433 

How  would  you  like  to  purchase  ancient  Roman  silver  coins,  over  1800  years  old,  for 
their  original  face  value?  It  is  not  as  hard  as  you  might  think.  According  to  the 
Bible  the  standard  wage  for  a laborer  was  one  silver  Denarius  (Mark  20:1-2)  An 
ancient  Roman  silver  denarius  can  be  still  purchased  for  about  the  same  price  today. 
At  minimum  wages  a laborer  is  paid  about  $34  per  day.  A common  ancient  Roman 
silver  denarius  in  Very  Good  condition  can  be  purchased  today  for  about  the  same 
price  ($30  to  $40).  Even  after  2000  years  the  coin  is  still  available  at  its  original  face 
value! 

On  the  other  hand  had  one  been  able  to  invest  the  coin  in  a bank  at  2%  interest, 
compounded  over  1800  years,  the  investment  today  would  be  worth  over 
$96,000,000,000,000,000.  But  that  is  another  story. 
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STRANGE  SHORES  I:  INTRODUCTION 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

This  series  will  be  concerned  with  some  of  the  odder  corners  of  numismatics,  from 
the  mildly  curious  to  the  wildly  eccentric.  I guess  the  series  actually  began  a couple 
of  years  ago  and  has  run  through  several  instalments  already  - notably  William  \ 

Stukeley’s  wonderful  theory  that  the  deities  depicted  on  the  reverses  of  the  coins  of 
the  Roman  Emperor  Carausius  represented  the  Biblical  Patriarchs  "transformed  into 
pagan  idols"  (1).  Then  there  was  John  Evelyn’s  physiognomical  assessment  of  the 
faces  of  the  kings  and  emperors  as  depicted  on  their  various  coins  and  medals  (2). 

Again,  many  readers  will  recall  with  puzzlement  if  not  pleasure  the  wide-ranging 
scope  of  Richard  Sainthill’s  wonderful  An  Olla  Podrida  - from  coins  to  curries  and 
back  again,  via  crows,  not  to  mention  his  investigation  of  the  significance  of  the 
triangle  in  numismatics  (3).  Indeed,  some  readers  may  well  regard  my  own 
"numismatic  revelations"  (4)  or  "numerological  denizens"  (5)  as  indicative  that  I 
myself  am  every  bit  as  numismatically  unhinged  as  either  Stukeley  or  Sainthill,  and 
they  may  be  right.  In  fact,  the  coming  series  may  well  convince  such  readers  that 
they  are  right! 

Knowing  my  inclination  towards  such  curiosities,  then,  readers  can  imagine  the 
delight  with  which  I discovered,  deep  in  the  archives  of  Manchester  Central  Library, 
a small  book  some  70  pages  long,  by  one  Samuel  Henley,  rector  of  Rendlesham  in 
Suffolk  (6),  bearing  the  snappy  little  title,  somewhat  reminiscent  of  a Jackie  Collins 
novel.  Observations  on  the  Subject  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue,  the  Allegory  in  the  Third 
Georgic  and  the  Primary  Design  of  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  with  incidental  remarks  on 
some  coins  of  the  Jews.  It  was  published  in  London  in  1788,  and  appears  never  to 
have  made  the  best  sellers  list,  for  some  obscure  reason. 

The  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  one  of  literature’s  oddities  and  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Messianic  Eclogue  as  it  can  be  interpreted  (and  was,  by  Augustine,  for 
example)  as  a Roman  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  There  is  reference  to  a 
Virgin  and  boy  whose  birth  will  usher  in  a golden  age.  This,  plus  various  bits  of 
imagery  - notably  that  at  that  time,  cattle  will  not  need  to  fear  the  lion  - bear  quite 
a startling  resemblance  to  similarly  prophetic  verses  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  - notably 
Is.9.6-7  for  the  child  and  his  golden  age;  and  Is.  11.6  for  the  calf  and  the  lion.  But 
how  did  Virgil  drum  up  his  "prophecy"?  Was  he,  perhaps,  "inspired  from  above"? 

When  I first  lighted  upon  Henley’s  book  I wondered  if  perhaps  he  was  a devotee  of 
this  theory  and  had  come  up  with  some  numismatic  back-up  for  it.  But  as  it  turned 
out,  he  was  not  only  against  an  inspiration  from  above,  he  was  against  the  Messianic 
interpretation  altogether,  arguing  that  Virgil,  one  of  whose  patrons  was  Octavius  (later 
Augustus),  had  written  the  poem  at  the  time  when  the  future  emperor  had  married 
Scribonia,  and  she  was  pregnant  by  him,  but  had  not  yet  given  birth.  Henley  argues 
that  Virgil,  who  admired  and  expected  great  things  of  his  patron,  wrote  the  poem  as 
piece  of  dynastic  flattery  in  the  form  of  a prophecy  that  his  future  son  would  found 
a golden  age  (7).  As  it  turned  out,  Virgil  was  wrong  about  the  sex  of  the  future  child 
- Scribonia  gave  birth  to  a girl,  Julia! 
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So  far  so  good,  but  whence  came  those  curious  parallels  with  Isaiah?  Henley  argues 
that  quite  simply  Virgil  borrowed  some  prophetic  imagery  from  Jewish  scriptures  (8), 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  just  as,  elsewhere,  he  borrowed  other  imagery  from 
Greek  literature,  notably  Homer,  for  the  Aeneid  is  a sequel  to  the  Iliad,  of  course. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  with  this  assumption,  either,  for  Roman  writers  were 
certainly  familiar  with  Jewish  predictions  of  a "Universal  Sovereign"  - as,  for 
example,  Suetonius  in  Vespasian  4 (9).  The  Jews  thought  the  prediction  referred  to 
them,  Suetonius  thought  it  referred  to  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Christians  took  it  to  refer 
to  Christ,  of  course,  whereas  Virgil,  according  to  Henley,  took  it  to  refer  to  Octavius. 

This  brings  us  to  Henley’s  ideas  on  "the  primary  design  of  the  Aeneid",  for  if  the 
Fourth  Eclogue  predicted  greatness  for  the  House  of  Octavius,  the  Aeneid  did  it  on 
a vastly  grander  scale.  In  Aeneid  6.790ff  there  is  indeed  a prediction  of  imperial 
greatness,  but  whereas  most  of  us  would  see  here  Octavius  woven  into  the  epic, 
Henley  sees  it  as  the  epic  woven  about  Octavius,  which  rather  seems  to  get  things 
about  face,  but  never  mind  (10).  Henley  believed  that  his  hypothesis  was  confirmed 
by  the  early  lines  of  the  Third  Georgic,  where  Virgil  talks  of  leading  the  Muses  from 
the  Greek  Helicon  back  to  his  native  land  (ie  writing  the  Aeneid),  and  of  bringing  to 
it  "Idumaean  palms"  - that  is,  "the  appropriate  imagery  of  the  Jewish  predictions" 
(p.33).  Roman  poets  tended  to  use  Idumaea  - the  Greek  form  of  Edom  - and  Judaea 
as  equivalent  terms. 

This  brings  us  - at  last  - to  the  "incidental  remarks  on  some  coins  of  the  Jews",  for 
"Idumaean  palms"  are  to  be  found  on  various  Jewish  coins,  such  as  those  pictured  in 
Plate  1.  Henley  writes: 

"The  palm  seems  to  have  become  the  symbol  of  the  Jewish  State,  not 
because  Judaea  abounded  with  the  noblest  of  the  kind;  but  from  their 
having  served  to  exemplify,  in  the  prospect  vouchsafed  to  Moses,  the 
fertility  of  the  Promised  Land..."  (p.43) 

But  the  palm  symbol  features  on  the  coins  in  different  forms,  Henley  believes, 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Jews  found  themselves  at  the  time  of  issue. 
Thus  he  writes: 

"...to  express  their  independent  condition,  the  tree  itself  yielding  fruit 
was  adopted;  but  whilst  they  languished  in  a state  of  dependence  a 
detached  branch  was  the  sign,  along  with  a crown  to  mark  their 
subjection;  sometimes  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  at  others  on  the 
same."  (p.44-5) 

Thus  nos.  1 & 2 with  the  full  tree  represent  a state  of  independence,  whereas  nos.  3, 
4 & 5,  with  the  detached  branch,  represent  a state  of  dependence  and  subjection  - on 
nos.  3 & 4 the  branch  being  within  the  wreath  (=  crown);  on  no.  5 the  branch  and  the 
crown  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  coin.  Henley  believes  that  his  interpretation  is 
supported  by  the  Biblical  use  of  these  same  images: 
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apud  Baysr. 


PLATE  1 
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"...thus,  ‘To  flourish  like  the  palm-tree’  was  proverbial  of  the  highest 
prosperity;  whilst  an  abject  condition  was  indicated  by  a mutilated 
branch,  sometimes  joined  to  a crown,  the  emblem  of  triumph.  Psalm 
xcii.12;  Isaiah  xiv  19,  xxv.5;  Wisdom  iv.2,4  &c."  (p.45,  note  d.) 

I leave  readers  to  look  up  these  verses  and  weigh  their  evidential  value  for 
themselves.  As  to  the  coins,  no.  5 fits  in  with  Henley’s  curious  hypothesis,  having 
been  issued  under  Herod  Antipas  in  the  name  of  Caligula  (11a)  in  AD  39/40. 
Unfortunately  he  mis-dates  nos.  1 to  4,  apparently  relating  them  to  the  Maccabean 
revolts  against  and  various  treaties  with  the  Seleucid  kings  in  the  second  century  BC, 
whereas  they  actually  relate  to  the  second  Jewish  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  AD 
132-5  (lib).  Nos.  1 & 2 still  fit  his  theory,  being  independent  tree  issues,  but  nos. 
3 & 4 don’t,  since  their  branch  and  wreath  denote  a state  of  subjection,  if  the  theory 
is  correct!  In  fact,  a number  of  branch  issues  appeared  during  the  revolt  (11c),  and 
at  least  one  full  palm-tree  issue  appeared  during  the  period  of  Roman  domination 
(1  Id),  so  Henley’s  theory  does  hit  problems  on  all  sides.  (Incidentally,  he  interprets 
the  harp  on  nos.  3 & 4 as  indicative  of  a state  of  harmony  between  the  Jews  and  their 
Seleucid  rulers,  but  of  course  anything  but  harmony  prevailed  during  their  actual 
period  of  issue,  so  that  here  is  yet  another  problem!) 

To  get  back  to  Henley’s  wonderful  title  for  his  book,  and  to  summarise  its  somewhat 
tenuous  associations,  the  coins  elucidate  the  Idumaean  palms  in  the  Third  Georgic, 
which  in  turn  enables  us  to  see  why  the  Fourth  Eclogue  appears  to  be  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  see  what  the  primary  design  of  the  Aeneid  really  was.  Take  it  or  leave  it, 
but  it  is  a lovely  old  book,  all  the  same!  We’ll  have  more  curiosities  of  Jewish 
coinage  later  in  the  series. 

If  Jewish  coins  aren’t  your  cup  of  tea,  maybe  Celtic  coins  are.  One  correspondent  of 
mine,  who  had  better  remain  nameless,  once  expressed  the  belief  that  most  collectors 
of  Celtic  coins  are  "slightly  nuts".  My  correspondent  cited  a collector  who  had 
developed  a theory  linking  the  angles  between  the  horses  legs  on  Celtic  coins  and 
some  key  angle  defined  by  the  Sun  at  Stonehenge  on  June  21st!  Unfortunately  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  get  more  information  on  this  theory  beyond  these  vaguely 
remembered  details  of  years  ago,  but  by  way  of  compensation  I did  once  come  across 
a rather  curious  little  book  of  only  nine  pages  by  one  John  Pettingal  D.D.,  entitled  A 
Dissertation  upon  the  Tascia  or  Legend  on  the  British  Coins  of  C unobeli n and  Others. 
It  was  the  substance  of  a talk  given  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  on  March  10th,  1763,  and  "ordered  to  be  printed"  later  that  same  year. 

Pettingal  opens  his  dissertation  thus: 

"We  find  many  British  Coins  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious, 
particularly  those  here  exhibited,  out  of  the  collection  of  my  worthy 
and  learned  friend  Mr  Duane,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in  the  plates  in 
Camden’s  Britannia  (Nummi  Britannici)  inscribed  with  the  word 
TASCIA,  TASCIO,  TASCE,  TASCIE,  TASC  NOV  ANT,  TASC 
VANIT  & c and  as  there  have  been  but  few  attempts  of  the  learned  to 
explain  this  word  TASCIA,  that  of  Mr  Camden,  from  the  information 
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of  Dr  Powel,  a man,  as  he  says,  well  skilled  in  the  British  language, 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Upon  his  authority,  he  says,  that 
Tascia  in  the  old  British  tongue  signified  a Tribute-penny;  and  makes 
a remark  of  his  own,  ‘that  perhaps  it  was  so  called  from  Taxatio.’ 
This  I shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of,  in  the  course  of  these 
observations." 

Pettingal’s  illustrations  are  reproduced  here  as  Plate  2. 
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PLATE  2 

Now  this  is  a rather  interesting  alternative  to  the  modern  view  that  TASC  refers  to 
Tasciovanus,  a king  of  the  Catuvellauni,  "completely  unknown  to  history"  (12),  and 
who  was  the  father  of  Cunobelin  (=  Shakespeare’s  Cymbeline,  of  course). 

Pettingal  accepted  Dr.  Powel’s  view  that  Tascia  related  to  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
British  princes  to  the  Romans,  and  that  from  it  is  derived  our  modern  word,  tax.  He 
denied,  however,  Camden’s  view  that  Tascia  came  from  the  Latin  taxatio,  which  he 
believed  related  to  damages  paid  as  a result  of  lawsuits,  rather  than  to  paid  tribute. 
Instead,  he  argued,  Tascia  was  derived  from  the  word  Tag,  an  ancient  British  word 
referring  to  the  prince  or  chief  who  collected  the  tribute.  That  Tag  was  a title  of 
eminence  amongst  the  British  princes  was  amply  demonstrated,  he  believed,  by  its 
presence  in  so  many  of  their  names  - as  in  Caractagus,  to  take  one  famous  example, 
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and  Vortigern,  to  take  another  example.  Pettingal  also  believed  that  the  word  Tag 
originated  in  the  East,  being  "the  name  given  to  the  royal  tiara,  or  crown,  that  the 
kings  or  queens  of  Persia  wore"  (p.3)  - hence  the  name  Tigranes,  collectors  of 
Armenian  coins  will  be  pleased  to  note.  However,  he  also  claimed  to  have  found 
"Tag"  words  in  Syria,  Chaldea,  Thessaly  and  Numidia,  as  well  as,  nearer  home,  in 
Germany,  Ireland  and  Scotland  (where  "Tag"  somehow  transforms  into  "Thane").  He 
writes: 


"It  will  not  seem  strange  that  Tag,  in  use  among  Western  nations  for 
a General,  should  be  deduced  from  a custom  and  word  peculiar  to  the 
East,  when  we  consider,  that  there  are  other  instances  in  our  antient 
British  language  of  the  same  kind.  Mr  Camden  and  Selden  observe, 
that  in  the  words  Cyngetorix,  Cunobelin,  Cuneglassus,  Cuneda, 
Cunedagius  &c  Cune  seems  to  stand  for  some  distinction  and 
eminence  belonging  to  the  persons  in  whose  name  it  was  found. 
Accordingly  Camden  derives  it  from  Cynoc,  chief,  in  the  British 
tongue,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Selden;  but,  with  deference  to  such 
great  authorities,  I believe  both  are  mistaken,  as  I have  never  been  able 
to  find  such  a word  as  Cynoc  in  that  sense,  either  by  enquiry,  or  my 
own  small  knowledge  of  that  tongue."  (p.4) 

Instead,  Pettingal  claimed: 

"Can  and  Cun  were  names  of  honour  and  dignity  among  the  antient 
Britons,  Scots  and  Irish;  and  as  they  were  of  the  same  signification,  so 
probably  they  were  of  the  same  original,  as  the  Chans,  the  princes  or 
generals  of  the  East."  (p.4) 

Thus  Cunobelin  and  Genghis  Chan  or  Khan  share  a common  epithet  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Scottish  Duncan  = the  Can  of  the  Dune  = Chief  of  the  Hill  Country  (p.4- 
5).  The  name  Duncan  thus  signifies  the  same  as  the  name  of  Cunobelin’s  son, 
Togodumnus,  "for  Tog  dun  was  the  Tag  or  chief  of  the  hills"  (p.5). 

So  there  you  have  it.  There’ll  be  more  fun  and  games  with  Celtic  coinage  later  in  the 
series,  as  well  as  some  more  numismatic  word-play.  Meanwhile,  if  Idumaean  palms 
are  not  your  thing,  and  Tascia  raises  nothing  but  a yawn,  perhaps  something  a little 
more  hermetic  is  in  order? 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  they  say,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  you  name  it 
and  someone  somewhere  sometime  has  done  it  or  tried  it.  This  is  as  true  in 
numismatics  as  in  any  other  form  of  endeavour,  so  when,  on  one  of  my  expeditions 
to  the  Manchester  Central  Library,  I came  upon  a slim  volume  entitled  Contributions 
of  Alchemy  to  Numismatics  by  one  Henry  Carrington  Bolton,  I thought  "here  we  go 
again!"  The  book  turned  out  to  be  the  substance  of  a paper  read  before  the  New 
York  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  on  December  5th,  1889,  and  was 
published  in  book  form  by  the  author  the  following  year. 

First  some  background  remarks  are  in  order. 
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Everyone  has  heard  of  the  interlinked  alchemical  concepts  of  the  Philosopher’s  Stone 
and  the  Elixir  of  Life.  We  shall  encounter  the  latter  concept  again  later  in  this  series, 
but  it  is  the  former  that  really  concerns  us  here.  The  Philosopher’s  Stone  was  the 
means  by  which  base  metals  could  be  transmuted  into  "purer"  metals  like  silver  and 
(preferably!)  gold,  the  theory  being  that  the  powdered  stone  when  added  to  the  base 
metal  in  a crucible  would  effect  the  transmutation.  In  true  alchemy,  such  experiments 
were  not  a primary  goal,  and  were  subsidiary  to  higher  spiritual  transmutations,  but 
where  alchemy  impinged  upon  the  more  mundane  every-day  world,  the  conversion 
of  metals  was  of  more  pressing  importance  than  matters  spiritual,  and  people  were 
willing  to  pay  handsomely  to  "discover  the  secret".  With  the  prospect  of  virtually 
unbounded  wealth  at  stake,  it  is  little  wonder  that  numerous  charlatans  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  by  sleight-of-hand  and  chemical  conjuring  tricks,  not  to  mention  some 
suitably  impressive  mumbo-jumbo,  managed  to  convince  rich  and  greedy  patrons  to 
invest  heavily  in  "further  research".  (Much  the  same  has  happened  in  more  recent 
times  in  the  attempt  to  develop  perpetual  motion  machines.) 

When  the  experiments  were  "successful",  many  patrons  seem  to  have  struck  medals 
to  celebrate,  using,  naturally  enough,  some  of  their  transmuted  gold  or  silver. 
Bolton’s  book  is  a fascinating  catalogue  of  such  pieces,  the  following  being  a typical 
section  (no.  XIII): 

" (1648)  - The  Thirty  Years’  war  was  brought  to  a happy  conclusion 
by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  on  October 
24,  1648.  In  January  of  the  same  year  the  Emperor  found  time  in  spite 
of  his  cares  of  State  to  experiment  with  the  fascinating  art  of  Hermes. 

A certain  Richthausen,  who  claimed  to  have  received  the  power  of 
projection  from  an  adept  now  dead,  performed  a transmutation  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Count  of  Rutz,  director  of  mines. 

All  the  precautions  suggested  by  experience  with  imposters  were 
observed,  and  with  one  grain  of  the  powder  furnished  by  Richthausen, 
two  and  a half  pounds  of  mercury  were  changed  into  gold.  To 
commemorate  this  event  the  Emperor  had  a medal  struck  of  the  value 
of  300  ducats,  appropriately  inscribed.  The  obverse  contained  a full- 
length  representation  of  Apollo  with  rays  proceeding  from  his  head;  in 
one  hand  he  held  the  lyra  and  in  the  other  the  caduceus;  his  feet  were 
covered  with  winged  sandals,  thus  personifying  the  transmutation  of 
mercury  into  gold.  Above  and  below  the  figure  were  the  words: 
DIYINA  METAMORPHOSIS  EXHIBITA  PRAGAE  XV  JAN.  AO. 
MDCXLVin  IN  PRAESENTIA  SAC.  C AES. M A JEST.  FERDINANDI 
TERTTI.  (The  Divine  Metamorphosis,  exhibited  at  Prague,  January  15, 

1648,  in  the  presence  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Ferdinand  the  Third.) 

On  the  reverse  there  was  no  ornamentation,  and  the  words:  RARIS 
HAEC  UT  HOMINIBUS  EST  ARS  ITA  RARO  IN  LUCEM  PRODIT. 
LAUDETUR  DEUS  IN  AETERNUM  QUI  PARTEM  SUAE 
INFINITAE  POTENTIAE  NOBIS  SUIS  ABIECTISSIMIS 
CREATURIS  COMMUNICAT.  (Like  as  rare  men  have  this  art,  so 
cometh  it  very  rarely  to  light.  Praised  be  God  forever,  who  doth 
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communicate  a part  of  His  infinite  power  to  us  His  most  abject 
creatures.)  The  size  of  this  medal  is  given  as  2 3A  Wurtemberg  inches 
in  diameter,  and  3/8  in  thickness.  It  was  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Treasury  in  Vienna  in  1797."  (p.  19) 

In  1650  at  Prague  again,  the  Emperor  himself  is  supposed  to  have  used  some  of 
Richthausen’s  powder  to  transmute  lead  into  gold,  and  to  have  struck  a second  medal 
from  it.  This  medal  was  apparently  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Castle  of  Ambras  in  the 
Tyrol  in  1751.  Incidentally,  so  impressed  was  the  Emperor  that  he  gave  Richthausen 
the  title  "Lord  of  Chaos".  Bolton,  however,  was  not  so  impressed.  When  writing  of 
Richthausen’s  further  demonstrations  of  his  "skill"  in  1658,  he  adds,  in  brackets,  after 
the  word  "skill"  - "in  legerdemain  or  in  chemistry?" 

Bolton  also  chronicles  (p.21-2)  the  alchemical  feats  of  an  Augustinian  monk  named 
Wenzel  Seyler  who,  in  Vienna  in  1675,  converted  a copper  vessel  into  gold,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  He  also  converted  a quantity  of  tin  into  gold, 
from  which  metal  the  Emperor  ordered  a number  of  ducats  to  be  struck,  the  obverse 
of  which  bore  the  usual  imperial  bust  and  titles,  and  the  reverse  the  year  1675  and  the 
couplet: 


"AUS  WENZEL  SEYLER’S  PUL  VERS  MACHT 
BIN  ICH  VON  ZINN  ZU  GOLD  GEMACHT." 

That  is,  in  Bolton’s  paraphrase: 

"By  Wenzel  Seyler’ s aid,  Leopold 
Transmuted  me  from  tin  to  gold." 

Seyler,  like  Richthausen,  was  ennobled  - becoming  Johann  Wenzel  von  Reinburg  - 
but  then  was  apparently  detected  "resorting  to  deceitful  practices",  and  sent  back  to 
his  cloister  in  disgrace.  Two  years  later,  in  1677,  presumably  by  dint  of  improved 
trickery,  he  managed  to  persuade  the  Emperor  that  he  had  genuine  powers  after  all, 
and  an  elegantly  ornamented  medallion  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  event.  Bolton 
describes  the  medallion  thus: 

"This  medallion  is  of  oval  form,  measures  40  by  37  centimetres,  and 
has  a weight  of  7200  grammes.  On  the  obverse  is  engraved  a portrait 
of  Leopold  I,  surrounded  by  no  less  than  forty-one  portraits  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  German  throne.  On  the  reverse  is  a long 
inscription  in  Latin,  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
power  of  Johann  Wenzel  von  Reinburg,  in  the  year  1677."  (p.22) 

Bolton  examined  this  medallion  in  person  at  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Coins  in  Vienna, 
in  August  1888,  noting  that: 

"It  is  of  elaborate  workmanship  but  decidedly  brassy  in  colour,  and  is 
said  to  have  a specific  gravity  of  only  12.67,  that  of  gold  being  19.3. 
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Two  small  notches,  one  in  the  upper  edge  and  one  in  the  lower,  show 
that  it  has  been  cut  into  for  examination."  (p.22) 

The  year  1677  also  saw  the  alchemist  Baron  Krohneman,  "one  of  the  boldest 
imposters  of  the  seventeenth  century",  begin  living  an  extravagant  lifestyle  at  the 
expense  of  the  Margrave  George  William  of  Baireuth,  as  he  supposedly  conducted 
experiments  into  transmuting  mercury  into  gold.  Some  of  these  were  apparently 
"successful"  enough  to  keep  his  patron  living  (and  paying!)  in  hope,  if  not  in  profit! 
Krohneman  is  supposed  to  have  duped  many  other  wealthy  patrons  as  well,  "fleecing 
General  Kaspar  von  Lilien  to  the  extent  of  10,000  gulden",  and  to  have  continued  in 
this  career  for  nearly  a decade!  During  that  period,  some  eight  coins  and  medals  are 
known  to  have  been  struck  from  "transmuted  gold"! 

But  let  us  finish  with  Bolton’s  case  history  no.  XXXVIII,  which  is  illustrated  here  in 
Plate  3: 


PLATE  3 - Obverse 


"(Medal  of  1675)  - This  has  the  appearance  of  a piece  of  silver 
hammered  into  shape  by  an  unskilled  hand;  the  marks  of  the  hammer 
are  clearly  seen  on  its  faces,  and  the  edge  is  turned  over  till  it  projects 
slightly  on  the  circumference.  It  measures  66mm  in  diameter.  The 
obverse  has  a representation  of  Saturn  as  Chronos  or  Time,  with  a 
flowing  beard  and  common  garments;  he  holds  a scythe  in  his  right 
hand,  the  blade  of  which  passes  above  and  behind  his  head.  He  has, 
as  often  portrayed,  one  wooden  leg.  In  his  left  arm  he  supports  a 
naked  infant.  On  his  left  a house  and  a lofty  tree;  on  his  right  rising 
ground  and  another  tree;  at  his  feet  grass  and  flowers.  No  inscription. 
This  design  is  not  stamped  as  by  a die,  but  is  drawn  on  the  face  by 
some  sharp-pointed  instrument. 
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PLATE  3 -Reverse 


The  reverse  has  a few  simple  scrolls  and  the  words  in  five  lines  in 
script  characters:  ANNO  1675  MENSE  JULIO  / EGO  J.J.BECHER 
DOCTOR  / HANC  UNCLAM  ARGENTI  FINISSIMI  / EX  PLUMBO 
ARTE  ALCHYMICA  / TRANSMUTAUI.  (In  the  month  of  July  1675, 

I,  Doctor  J.J.Becher,  transmuted  by  hermetic  art  this  ounce  of  purest 
silver  from  lead.)"  (p.38) 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that  Dr.  Johann  Joachim  Becher  (1635-1682)  was 
an  eminent  German  chemist  and  Professor  of  Medicine,  who  was  also  a firm  believer 
in  alchemy.  In  1675  he  actually  did  publish  an  essay  on  the  possibility  of  the 
transmutation  of  base  metals  into  silver  and  gold.  But  did  he  really  make  this  medal? 
Bolton  merely  says:  "To  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  medal  in  question,  I 
have  not  as  yet  found  any  reference  in  those  of  his  works  at  my  disposition." 

Notes. 


(1)  NI  Bulletin , May  1993,  p.109-110. 

(2)  NI  Bulletin,  July  1995,  p.169-174. 

(3)  NI  Bulletin , June  1995,  p.139-143. 

(4)  NI  Bulletin,  March  1994,  p.54-61. 

(5)  NI  Bulletin,  April  1995,  p.85-95. 
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(6)  According  to  a hand-written  note  in  the  front  of  the  book,  the  author  was  also 
at  one  time  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the  College  of  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  He  died  in  1816. 

(7)  There  are  various  theories  as  to  the  identity  of  the  child  and  his  parents  - see 
H.  J.  Rose’s  Handbook  of  Latin  Literature , p.242,  note  27,  for  a listing,  no. 
5 of  which  is  similar  to  Henley’s. 

(8)  H.  J.  Rose,  op.  cit.  p.242,  note  28,  regards  it  as  unlikely  that  Virgil  was 
familiar  with  Isaiah  directly  (though  this  view  has  been  proposed),  and 
believes  he  may  have  picked  up  his  imagery  indirectly  via  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  which  were  widely  circulated  at  that  time. 

(9)  See  also  Tacitus,  Histories , V.13.  Tacitus  also  believed  that  the  prophecy 
referred  to  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

(10)  Compare,  however,  the  comments  of  H.  J.  Rose,  op.  cit.  p.247: 

"But  a heroic  poem,  an  epic  on  the  grand  scale,  was  badly  wanted  by 
Augustus  and  his  supporters.  Rome  had  nothing  to  set  against  Homer.. ..The 
project  of  writing  a national  epic  on  some  subject  connected  with  Augustus’s 
achievements  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  every  poet  of  any 
ability;  only  one  had  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  respond  to  the 
suggestion." 

(11)  References  here  are  to  the  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum: 
Palestine  = BMC  for  short. 

a)  Henley’s  no.  5 = BMC  p.230,  no.  10  (but  with  CEB,  not  NIK; 

b)  Henley’s  no.  1 = BMC  p.314,  nos.  99ff; 

no.  2 = BMC  p.31 1,  nos.  66ff; 
no.  3 = BMC  p.314,  no.  93ff; 
no.  4 = BMC  p.304,  nos.  15-20; 

c)  eg.  BMC  p.290,  nos.  14-16  and  BMC  p.301,  nos.  94-95. 

d)  i.e.  BMC  p.264-5,  nos.  21-33. 

(12)  See,  for  example,  R.  P.  Mack’s  Coinage  of  Ancient  Britain  (1975),  p.57;  D. 
F.  Allen’s  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Celts  (1980),  p.26;  R.  D.  Van  Arsdell’s  Celtic 
Coinage  of  Britain  (1989),  p.  19. 
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AN  APPEAL:  THE  MISSING  YEARS 
OF  JAPANESE  COINAGE 


Francis  J.  Gerner,  Topeka,  Kansas,  Nl  #1085 

This  article  was  prompted  by  a letter  and  the  almost  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
author  regarding  the  probably  coining  by  local  lords  and  daimyos  in  Japan  between 
the  early  medieval  and  centralization  periods.  While  there  are  substantial  references 
to  the  lack  of  minting  coins  by  the  Central  Government  over  several  centuries,  958- 
1591  AD  (Figs.  1 & 2);  there  are  few  comments  describing  the  minting  of  other  coins 
in  Japan,  particularly  references  obtainable  in  English.  It  is  hoped  this  article  will  be 
viewed  as  an  appeal  for  information,  a sharing  of  knowledge. 


Fig.  1 Kengen  Daiho  Fig.  2 Tensho  Tsuho 

James  Murdoch’s  three  volume  A History  of  Japan  reflected  the  concept  which  the 
majority  of  coin  collectors  in  the  United  States  have  assumed.  Between  the  closing 
of  the  mint  by  the  Japanese  Central  Government  (an  imperial  edict  in  958)  and  the 
minting  of  gold  coins  under  the  authority  of  the  Shogun  Hideyoski  Toyotomi  in  1591, 
silver  in  1593,  and  ultimately  copper  coins  in  1606,  the  general  idea  has  been  that 
there  were  NO  coins  manufactured  in  Japan.  One  could  erroneously  conclude  that  all 
circulating  coins  were  the  result  of  the  importation  of  coins  from  China  (legally  or 
illegally)  (Fig.  3).  Should  there  have  been  manufactured  coins  they  were  counterfeits 
of  the  more  legitimate  Chinese  cash.  However,  the  Cambridge  History  of  Japan  (Vol. 
Ill)  states  that  there  was  "the  striking  and  circulation  of  private  coins  of  inferior 
quality,  both  domestic  and  foreign..."  And  yet,  little  appears  in  publication  regarding 
these  private  coins. 


Fig.  3 Yung  Lo  (Eiraku) 

Undoubtedly  there  are  excellent  references  in  Japanese  but  these  are  not  easily 
available  or  readily  translated.  Even  the  standard  reference  work  by  Jacob  and 
Vermeule  (1972)  makes  short  note  of  their  existence:  "The  Eiraku  Tsuho  were  first 
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minted  in  China  in  1411  AD. ..As  time  went  on,  Eiraku  pieces  came  to  be  cast 
privately  in  Japan;  these  ....  were  called  Bita  Sen."  (Figs.  4 & 5).  The  only  other 
reference  made  by  these  authors  alluded  to  a claim  that  the  Emperor  Go-daigo 
authorized  a coin  in  1334  designated  as  Kenkon  Tsuho  to  be  minted,  but  there  is  no 
proof  it  existed.  What  happened  during  these  "dark  years"?  Is  this  all  that  is  known? 


Fig.  4 & 5 Bita  Sen 


It  appears  that  the  primary  reference  to  private  minting  is  found  in  works  regarding 
the  economic  history  and  development  of  Japan.  But  little  is  revealed  regarding  who 
minted  what,  to  what  extent,  what  did  these  pieces  look  like,  and  what  was  the 
response  by  the  Central  Government?  With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  little  else  is 
recorded.  The  comprehensive  work  of  Takekoshi  Yosoburo  (1967)  stated  it  clearly: 
"No  exact  record  has  been  found  as  to  the  coining  of  copper  coins  by  lords,  and 
therefore  many  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  copper  money  was  minted  in  the 
Ashikaga  epoch."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  admitted  that  the  lord  of  Koi,  Takeda, 
made  coins  in  1512.  How  many  others  did  the  same?  And,  were  these  exclusively 
copies  of  Chinese  coins?  Also,  coins  issued  in  1587  are  recognized  as  being  in 
circulation  but  they  were  not  authorized  by  the  Central  Government.  Then  by  whom 
were  these  Momoyama  period  coins  made?  That  coins  were  being  minted  was 
officially  recognized  by  the  imperial  edicts  which  either  addressed  the  makers  of  coins 
or  the  circulation  and  exchange  rate  of  coins  (ratio  of  "good"  vs.  "bad",  ratios  related 
to  goods,  or  proportion  of  taxes).  Unfortunately,  these  edicts  often  related  to  periods 
later  than  the  14th  century. 

As  early  as  1155,  and  subsequently,  amnesties  were  issued  for  coin  makers  if  they 
were  approved  by  special  recommendations  of  a temple.  If  one  was  not  approved, 
as  indicated  in  a 1343  report,  they  were  imprisoned  for  their  activities.  Of  course,  all 
official  comments  are  those  that  address  coins  as  a reality  existing  in  commerce  but 
little  else,  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  a strong  controlling  central  government  failing 
to  be  involved  in  actual  manufacturing. 

Brown  (1951)  uses  many  Japanese  language  sources  and  is  able  to  identify  specific 
laws  and  economic  problems  not  mentioned  in  English  language  numismatic  sources. 
For  example,  Chinese  merchants,  when  dealing  with  Japanese  counterparts,  were  at 
odds  when  faced  with  counterfeit  Chinese  coins  (a  clue  that  they  were  primarily 
copies!).  His  source  even  attributed  this  as  a cause  of  riots  in  1523.  His  Japanese 
sources  are  many  and  there  is  not  a doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  coins  in  Japan  and 
their  circulation  in  the  economy.  Special  terminology  exists  for  special  coins: 
uchihirame,  ware,  Chizeni,  Nankin,  etc.  The  definitions  of  these  terms  are  not  agreed 
upon  by  Japanese  authors,  but  all  do  seem  to  agree  upon  the  idea  that  the  terms  apply 
primarily  to  different  coins  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The  divisions  concern 
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whether  the  coin  was  made  in  Japan  or  China,  counterfeited,  or  defaced.  Again,  the 
impression  is  that  they  are  with  a purely  Chinese  "legend"  rather  than  a Japanese 
"legend"  (i.e.  use  of  an  original  Japanese  inscription,  not  a copy). 

In  this  500-year  epoch  of  loose  coining,  it  may  be  quixotic  to  try  to  determine  what 
was  meant  by  counterfeiting!  Chinese  coins  were  being  copied  for  "legitimate"  usage; 
that  is,  a lord  would  put  coins  into  circulation  within  his  domain  which  looked 
Chinese,  either  identically  or  nearly  so  (how  did  they  differ,  what  did  they  look  like?). 
Then  there  were  those  enterprising  individuals  who  decided  to  make  their  own 
without  the  lord’s  knowledge,  not  to  mention  the  debasing  of  coins  by  the  "legal"  and 
illegal  makers  alike. 

The  term  "money  sickness"  came  into  existence  due  to  the  large  circulation  of  coins 
and  demand  for  them.  The  landed  gentry  and  governing  powers  began  to  recognize 
that  in  times  of  plenty  storehouses  could  hold  only  so  much  rice  or  cloth,  during  lean 
years  less  (making  them  the  poorer).  And  these  commodities  were  continuously  in 
need,  the  year  around,  regardless  of  how  empty  those  same  storehouses  may  become. 

The  rich  and  powerful  looked  to  China  for  elegance  and  taste;  to  emulate  the  Celestial 
Kingdom  may  have  inspired  them  initially  to  the  use  of  coins  in  c.  708  A.D.  Like 
all  good  things,  too  much  isn’t  good.  Too  many  coins  would  produce  inflation  in 
purchasing  items  but  also  deflation  of  cash  in  reserves,  hence  less  riches  or  capital  for 
the  rich  and  famous.  Also,  at  various  times  the  Chinese  emperor  attempted  to  curtail 
the  exportation  of  coins  and  at  other  times  the  Japanese  emperor  proclaimed  edicts 
to  exclude  their  importation.  Then  again,  the  supply  of  coins  was  impacted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Wako  (piratical  venturers  and  illicit  traders,  targeting  primarily  China 
and  Korea).  Hence,  the  supply  and  demand  of  coins  became  very  erratic.  Certainly 
in  this  island  nation  there  was  anything  but  uniformity  among  the  various  lords  and 
regions  during  the  medieval  period  regarding  economic  practices  other  than  barter. 
Yet,  supply  was  erratic  and  demands  real. 

It  was  probably  during  such  periods  when  there  were  shortages,  either  from  limited 
import  or  shortages  of  coins  in  the  coffers  due  to  inflation,  that  the  local  lords  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  make  their  own.  This  move  was  more  an  attempt  to  proclaim 
their  wealth,  control  and  power  than  anything  else.  Circulation  of  these  coins  was 
intended  to  be  local. 

Between  1179  and  1192  four  decrees  came  from  the  imperial  throne  which  attempted 
to  first  limit  importation  and  then,  out  of  frustration  (read  failure),  limit  the  use  of 
coins  in  the  market  places  within  the  capital.  By  the  mid- 14th  century  coins  were  a 
basic  unit  in  the  commercial  life  of  many  in  Japan,  not  only  those  residing  in  the 
large  cities. 

How  local  taxes  were  collected  was  also  not  always  consistent.  The  medieval 
historical  tale:  The  Taiheiki  (c.  1337-1360)  refers  to  a monk  who,  in  1322,  demanded 
tax  payment  in  dogs!  This  epic  also  stated  that  a half-bushel  of  millet  cost  300  coins. 
In  one  episode,  500  coppers  per  load  of  grain  was  paid  laborers  for  the  transporting 
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of  24,000  bushels.  Coins  were  present  but  seemingly  not  the  foundation  of  the 
economy. 

The  failure  of  crops  may  also  have  provided  a motivation  for  coins.  Lords  who  could 
not  collect  their  full  share  of  the  crop  might  demand  a balance  in  cash;  tax  offices 
made  the  same  demands  (crops,  labor,  cash).  With  the  economic  development  of  the 
island  nation  was  also  the  factor  that  the  land  had  a great  number  of  geographic 
barriers  (with  less  than  15%  of  the  land  usable  for  crop  cultivation)  which  isolated  the 
countryside  into  small  "kingdoms".  With  the  local  lords  vying  for  power  through 
conquests  of  neighbors,  and  no  strong  national  controlling  central  government 
enforcing  rules  and  regulations,  it  can  be  expected  that  local  coins  came  into 
existence.  But  what  did  they  specifically  look  like?  And  back  to:  who  made  what? 

Another  element  to  influence  the  demand  for  coins  is  the  availability  of  metals  and 
the  skill  to  convert  ore  into  coin.  Chinese  mint  workers  were  brought  to  Japan,  but 
the  quality  of  coins  was  not  sustained.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  trade  issues,  or  due  to 
simple  supply  and  demand  for  the  raw  material.  Other  uses  for  metal  could  have  held 
higher  priority:  weapon  making.  As  in  Europe,  there  were  multitudinous  civil  wars 
among  local  lords.  Then  also  the  greater  Civil  War  between  contending  Emperors. 
In  addition,  what  is  better  business:  to  export  raw  material  and  import  finished  items, 
or  to  make  the  items  at  home?  The  balance  of  trade  problems  ’a  la‘  medieval  years! 
These  factors  played  a part,  but  it  is  not  clear,  in  a country  so  divided,  without  an 
influencing  central  government,  to  what  extent  these  forces  could  impact  the  overall 
practice  of  local  coining. 

A small  journal,  with  limited  circulation  and  now  long  out  of  print,  offered  some 
information.  The  June  1985,  #15,  issue  of  Japanese  Cash  Collectors  presented  an 
article  by  Mr.  Joe  Cribb  entitled:  "Two  Votive  Deposits  of  Chinese  Coins  Illustrating 
the  Currency  of  16- 17th  Century  Japan."  This  provided  a detailed  examination  of 
Chinese  coins  found  in  these  temple  offerings  and  also  gave  clues  to  identifying 
Japanese  copies.  However,  his  dating  indicated  post- 16th  century  origins  which  still 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  regarding  pre-16th  century  coinage.  Though  Mr.  Cribb  mentions 
the  attempt  of  1512  and  generalizes  the  minting  of  copied  Chinese  coins  by  local 
lords,  nothing  else  is  provided  regarding  what  specifically  was  being  produced.  This 
shortcoming  is  not  the  author’s,  as  his  focus  was  on  the  votive  specimens,  but  it  also 
reflected  the  general  paucity  of  knowledge  in  the  field. 

A much  valued,  and  much  over-looked,  work  is  that  by  Michael  Jones  (1985).  This 
small  book  of  59  pages  attempts  to  identify  some  of  these  "lost"  coins.  He  stated 
there  were  "many,  many  types  of  Shima  Sen  known."  This  is  not  news.  But  where 
as  the  more  "authorized"  publications,  like  the  Japanese  Coin  & Money  Associations’ 
Japanese  Coin  and  Money  Catalogue , identify  the  Momo-Yama  period  as  1587  and 
the  Bita  Sen  as  originating  in  1580,  Mr.  Jones  puts  forth  the  period  as  the  11th 
through  16th  centuries.  Mr.  Jones  classified  these  coins  more  extensively  by  such 
categories  as  the:  Kaizo  Bita  Sen  and  Kajiki  Sen  (Figs.  6 & 7).  However,  he  does 
not  identify  origin/local  lord  nor  specify  date,  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  data.  He 
does  imply  his  assignment  of  the  extended  period  by  providing  the  date  of  the  original 
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Chinese  coin,  thus  suggesting  the  copies  were  made  nearer  the  original  period  of 
production  rather  than  many  years  later. 


Fig.  6 Kaizo  Bita  Sen 


Fig.  7 Kajiki  Sen 


The  Bita  Sen  he  defines  as  being  copies  of  the  Chinese  cash  made  by  making  molds 
of  the  Chinese  coins  and  then  recasting  them;  hence,  they  measure  smaller  than  the 
original.  Pure  copies,  crude  at  best.  The  Shima  Sen  (Fig.  8)  were  even  more  crude, 
with  "incomprehensible  mottoes."  The  Kaizo  Bita  Sen  were  created  by  shaving  or 
altering  the  Chinese  original  and  reworking  the  character  and/or  adding  another. 
Kajiki  Sen  (made  in  Kajiki)  imitated  the  Chinese  cash  but  had  a mint  mark  on  the 
usually  blank  reverse.  Mr.  Neil  Munroe  ( Coins  of  Japan)  stated  the  opinion  that 
Kajiki  were  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  Mito  Sen  and  that  the  former  were  made 
between  1573  and  1688.  He  also  believed  that  the  difference  in  inscription  was  to 
avoid  being  accused  of  infringing  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Emperor  or  Shogun.  This 
suggests  later  dating,  as  well  as  a strong  central  authority  in  the  government,  contrary 
to  the  hypothesis  that  these  same  coins  were  minted  earlier  and  the  result  of  a weak 
central  government.  As  for  the  Mito  Sen,  Munro  dates  them  from  the  Daimyo  Gamo 
family  (post-1580?)  (Fig.  9). 


Fig.  8 Shima  Sen 


Fig.  9 Mito  Sen 


The  Japanese  culture  owes  much  to  the  Chinese,  something  never  forgotten  in  the 
psyche  of  the  Japanese  people.  But  as  is  often  the  case,  where  there  is  a lapse  in 
continuing  connections,  they  attempted  to  maintain  the  "parent"  culture  with  limited 
divergence.  However,  what  happens  is  a "freezing"  of  many  of  the  original  cultural 
features,  with  certain  creative  changes  and  accommodations,  and  an  emergence  of  a 
unique  culture.  Emulation  then  occurs  when  there  is  renewed  contact  (for  example, 
copying  of  coinage  after  it’s  abandonment  years  earlier)  in  recognition  of  the  "parent" 
culture  and  "the  proper  order  of  the  world." 


Though  it  appears  similar  to  the  Western  world’s  renaissance  era,  with  its  attempt  to 
emulate  the  classical  Roman  and  Greek  periods,  there  is  a difference.  The  Western 
world  did  not  copy  Greco-Roman  coinage  during  the  medieval  years  but  evolved  a 
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new  style  from  the  preceding  years.  There  was  no  concept  of  "the  proper  order  of 
the  world."  It  was  a movement  forward  with  new  creativity.  The  Western  period  did 
not  attempt  to  copy  the  past  but  to  surpass  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences 
between  East  and  West  may  be  related  to  how  they  respectively  see  time  and 
relationships.  Then  again,  we  in  the  West  are  not  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
psychology,  the  historical  development,  conditions,  and  events  of  the  East  prior  to 
World  War  H! 

What  else  is  known  of  the  "dark  age"  of  Japanese  coinage?  Here  is  the  appeal: 
Share  your  knowledge  through  publications  such  as  the  NI  Bulletin.  I would  like  to 
learn  more  about  these  "missing  years"! 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


East  Baltic  Regional  Coinage.  By  John  S.  Davenport,  98pp,  softcover,  illustrated, 
5-1/2  x 8-1/2  inches.  $15.00  plus  $2.00  shipping.  Available  from  Numismatics 
International,  P.  O.  Box  67003,  Dallas,  TX  75367-0013. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I have  had  the  opportunity  to  review  an  advance  copy 
of  John  Davenport’s  new  book,  East  Baltic  Regional  Coinage.  The  topic  which  it 
covers  has  been  a sore  spot  for  English-speaking  numismatists  for  years.  The  leading 
book  in  the  field,  by  D.  Federov,  is  rarely  seen  and  is  in  Russian  (an  alphabet  which, 
is  unreadable  by  this  reviewer).  Other  books,  such  as  Hutten-Czapski  or  Saurma- 
Jeltsch,  which  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  area,  are  incomplete  in  their  coverage. 
While  many  excellent  books  cover  certain  segments  of  the  area  (ie:  Neumann  on 
Teutonic  Knights),  this  is  the  first  book  to  put  it  all  together. 

The  information  which  it  covers  should  be  familiar  to  long-time  NI  members,  as  it 
was  run  in  the  NI  BULLETIN  for  many  issues  a few  years  ago.  However,  now  the 
information  is  much  more  user  friendly,  being  in  a single,  bound  book.  The  format 
is  vintage  Davenport.  Each  listing  has  an  adequate  photo  and  gives  the  legend  and 
description  of  the  design,  plus  cross  references  to  other  leading  catalogues. 

The  only  complaint  I have  is  that  there  is  no  bibliography  so  that  an  unfamiliar  reader 
may  not  know  what  works  are  being  referenced.  Perhaps  Mr.  Davenport  could  run 
that  in  a future  NI  BULLETIN  issue  and  we  could  all  clip  and  insert  it  in  the  back  of 
the  book! 

I am  recommending  this  book  to  all  my  customers  who  collect  either  the  medieval 
time  period  or  the  Baltic  countries,  and  I would  certainly  recommend  it  to  all  fellow 
NI  members! 


Reviewed  by  Karl  Stephens 

PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

During  the  1920s  two  kinds  of  Portuguese  currency  circulated  side  by  side  in  the 
Azores  Islands.  These  two  types  were  usually  referred  to  as  "strong"  and  "weak" 
currencies.  The  "strong"  currency  was  identical  to  that  which  circulated  in  Portugal. 
The  "weak"  currency  carried  the  overprint  annotation  "Moeda  Insulana"  and  in 
addition  the  word  ‘ACORES’  stamped  in  red  across  one  corner  of  the  banknote 
making  these  notes  currency  at  face  value  only  in  the  islands.  In  all  other  colonies 
and  in  Portugal  itself  such  notes  were  only  accepted  at  a discount.  "Strong"  money 
consisted  of  banknotes  of  1000,  500,  100,  50,  20,  10,  5,  2 and  1 escudos  and  a note 
of  50  centavos.  "Weak"  money  was  issued  in  denominations  of  50,  20,  10,  5,  and  2 XA 
milreis  utilizing  superseded  issues  of  the  Banco  de  Portugal. 

From  Currency  Collector. 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 
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Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  References 
wanted  in  any  language  which  describe  native  and  colonial  Southeast  Asian  postal 
financial  items  such  as  postal  money  orders,  international  reply  coupons,  postal 
telephone  tokens  and  cards,  postal  checks,  etc. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  I have  obtained  a very 
large  collection  of  mostly  modern  minor  coins.  If  you  collect  a specific  country(ies) 
send  a SASE  for  a complete  list  of  coins  available  from  the  country(ies)  desired. 

Gregory  G.  Brunk,  P.  O.  Box  1825,  Waterloo,  Iowa  50704:  I would  be  delighted 
to  correspond  with  anyone  who  is  seriously  interested  in  countermarks,  and  would  be 
happy  to  provide  information  to  any  collectors  who  cannot  identify  the  pieces  in  their 
collections. 

After  considerable  reflection,  I have  decided  that  what  I really  like  to  pursue  is 
numismatic  research.  So  I am  selling  my  large  collection,  which  includes  over  2500 
(!!)  foreign  tokens  and  medals.  Write  for  information. 

Wolfgang  Schuster,  Heiligenstadterstrasse  193/1/2,  A-1I90  Vienna,  Austria:  I 

would  like  to  correspond  with  collectors  specializing  in  modern  Guatemala,  in 
particular  regarding  different  varieties  of  minor  coins  from  ca.  1970  onwards. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  French 
metropolitan  and  other  postal  money  orders  and  other  postal  financial  items  wanted 
with  Cochinchine,  Indochine,  Annam,  Tonkin,  Laos  and  Cambodge  overprints  on 
them. 

Wolfgang  Schuster,  Heiligenstadterstrasse  193/1/2,  A-1190  Vienna,  Austria:  Want 
to  correspond/trade  with  collectors/dealers  interested/specializing  in  Portuguese  issues 
of  Angola  and  St.  Thomas/Mozambique  of  1813-1825  as  well  as  regarding  Haiti’s 
19th  century  copper  Centime  strikes. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  Q.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Native  and 
colonial  Southeast  Asian  postal  financial  items  wanted  such  as  postal  money  orders, 
international  reply  coupons,  postal  telephone  tokens  and  cards,  postal  checks,  etc. 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  Member  Notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  excellent  results.  For  information 
on  the  rules,  see  page  148  of  the  June  1996  issue  or  write  to  the  editor. 
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